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sang ribald songs, smoked tobacco, and formed
drinking clubs; although their eyesight was per-
fect they bought large tortoise-shell spectacles,
put them on their noses, and thought themselves
made men, for they looked like the far-famed
nephew. At home, or when calling^ they would
lounge, booted and spurred* on the sofaf balance
their chairs on two legs and put their cheeks in
both hands and th'eir elbows on the table, which
became the height of fashion. In vain would their
parents and friends tell them how silly and un-
graceful ail this was; they quoted the glittering
example of the nephew. In vain It was represented
to them that since the nephew was English a
certain cradeness must be pardoned as a national
trait; young Grunwiesel asserted Its right to be-
have as badly as any Englishman. In short, It
was lamentable to see how the evil example of
the nephew undermined good manners and geatle
breeding In the little town.

But the pleasure of the younger generation In
their rough behaviour did not last long, for the
following incident quickly altered the whole sit-
uation. A grand concert was to bring the winter
season to an end. The performers were to be
partly members of the town band and partly
skilled amateurs. The mayor played the 'cello;
the doctor was an artist on the flageolet; the
druggist, although he had no proper training,
blew the lute; several young ladies had studied